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CHAPTER SEVEN 
v 


First impression of the new system—an wneident and an unaccountable mece of 


information 
Tue next evening I entered my new abode, and was introduced 


to the company at tea. Ina low, dark room, around a long maho- 


ganv table, sat the twelve interesting victims A very dim lamp 


was hung from the ceiling One of the w ndows was open 


My first impression was, T confess, dismal. Dumps perceived it 


“You mav think it rather dark here, at first,’ said he, * but we 


kT 
The 


nected with the stomach, vou know.” 


are advised to avoid much light nerves of the eves are con- 


‘‘ Jt seems rather cold, too,’ remarked I.‘ What do they leave 
that window open for’ 

Air, my dear sir, air'—the grand medicine of nature—for the 
mere want of taking enough of which, mankind suffers so many dis- 
eases. We keep a window partly open all winter. I hope that you 
are not cold?” 


«“ Why, ves 


** And vet you wonder that you have the dyspepsia ! 


I'm used to a very warm room.” 
My dear 
fellow—think of it—a warm room! No draught—confined air— 
breathing in the second-hand and fetid gases from your already, 
perhaps, half-ulcerated lungs '"’ 

‘] never thought of that,” said | 
* There is, my dear Rueful, nothing 


An at- 


mosphere, fatal to vitality, diffuses itself from your body—a vapour 


* Faugh '" added Dumps 


on earth so poisonous as the exhalations of a human being 


Oh, mv friend, my friend, if you 


knew what I know '—if you could see—if you | 


** But, for all that, | am cold. I 


pe 


issues from the pores of your skin 
vad a microscope—" 
* It is really appalling,” said T 
suppose I must put on more clothes 

* Not at all,” replied Dumps; ‘ton the contrary. How are you 
going to get rid of the noxious exhalatiuns from the skin, if you bind 
yourself up in so many bandages ! How is your blood going to flow 
freely! How is your system going to carry on all its manifold ope- 
rations’ How is your stomach to act, cramped up in that manner '" 

“True,” said I, “true. I see you are night; but whata dread- 
ful thing to be thus deprived of all one’s customary comforts! Fire 
—light—clothes—food 


Wait 
sill vou talk with Doctor Weasle—the little gentleman next to Mrs 


* All habit, my dear fellow——all a mere matter of habit 


Cirabner—he'll induct you into his philosophy. Th.se gentlemen 


are all used to it now—thev are all broken in.” 


They 


I looked along the line of melancholy and cadaverous faces 
looked ** broken in,” indeed ! 

“Come,” said Dumps, “let us have something to eat 
They are both poison ! 


milk and water, chamomile tea, and cocoa 


We have 
no tes, or coffee Wari sugar and water, 
You see,” continued he, 
with pride, ** we have a variety as well as other people.” 

I found it difficult to choose among these numerous temptations 
* Tom,” said Dumps, to the waiter, * how is the chamomile 


to-night 


‘ Very fine, indeed, sir 
“ Rueful, a cup of chamomile *" 
** No,” 
flower; but, as a drink, I think I should prefer cocoa.” 


la 


said I, * thank vou. I am very fond of chamomile m the 


‘Cup of cocoa for Mr. Rueful—and a little new bread.” 


* New bread 





“echoed I; *T thought new bread was forbidden.’ 


“Oh.” said Mrs. Grabner, “it ts not fresh bread Mr. D. means 
a newly-invented bread.” 
Certa * said one 
* Unquestionably,” said another 
* Capital.” added a third 
Conld not live without it.” cried a fourth 
The waiter bre ht mea e filled w 1 coarse rown su! 
s'ance, ed mto a cake x « eight ‘ s i] re lerel id 
s hard as gr 
Dip it mto the cocoa,” whispered Dumps 
Being. however, more thirsty r rv, I k off the « f 
’ las t. Jha » sOONnECT than I sprang 
< “ abrupt violence whi startled e whee co any 
(are neav c ed I 
*W st itter ade ded everv on 
* I'm poisons 
(sracious powers ‘ med Mrs. Grabner 
K Let me feel y r pulse said Weasl« What 
coves i sit e*” 


* Tt 1s a mistake—quite a mistake,” cried he, emiling benignantly, 


after haveng ¢ 


« “ It's nothing but the gentian-root ! 


+ Lor 


lhelp us!” said Dumps—and every one smiled w ar 
of the greatest satisfaction—* I forgot to mentio 

‘Yes. said Weasle, “I order a strong infusion rentian-roo 
into the evening drink. It is an invaluable tonick, that gen oot 

‘A camtal joke ' ha ha’ ha' ried another 1, I t 
ment, s ret ov resem m 1 broke the gravity of these choice 
fellows ' 

I was much ashamed of this exploit; but Dumps encouraged me 
by advice to go on without regard to first impressions The new 
svstem was a certain cure I should become used to it one of these 
days 

* And how long have these gentlemen been heré red | 

* Two years—every one of them. There were seventeen a 


—but five are absent 


**T suppose they seceded from the gentian-root ' remarke 


interrogative!y 
* No,” said Dumps, drily, ** they died ' Thev had probably re 
been too much dila 


Notwith 


glected some of our rules; or, perhaps they had 
pidated in their constitutions before thev came among us 


standing that they had a 





refully examined the cregs left m the bottom of th 


continual supply of fresh air, and that they 
were carefully protected from too much hght and fire ilthougt 
they al! but lived on chamomile, cocoa, gentian-root, and ewly- 
invented bread ; although they took no meat, nor or rv food for 


fifteen monuths—and, despite the most constant advice and atter 
of Doctor Weasle—somehow or other 


odd—-thev all died" 


poor fellows——it was deusec 


(To be continued 


tions 


} 
i 





SELECT TALE 





THE VISION OF THE FOUNTAIN, 


Dear ladies, could I but look into your eves, like a star-gazer, | 
might read secret 1 Will vou read what I have writ 
ten! You love musick and the dance, and are passionate for flowers ; 
o kittens 


ntel iwenecs 


you sometimes cherish singing-birds, and sometimes vour 
You sigh by moonlight. Once 
story the annuals. Sleep 

with gold-embroiwered dreams, and is withdrawn 





or twice you have wept over a love- 


In falls upon you, lke a lace veil, meh 


as lightly, that vou 


may sce brighte r dre ams than them s, and ocutie 


Maiden pursuit 








meditations, the sunshine of maiden glee, and the summer-clond of 
maiden saduess—these maxe up the tale of vour happy years. You 
are in your sprn ider—are you not I am searce in my 
summer time vandered through the world, till its 
weary dust has settled on me ind when i meet a bright, vouny gir 
a girl of sixteen, wit wer touched heart, so sweetly proud, so 
soitly glorious, so fresh am faded things, I fancy that the gate 
of Paradise has been lett aja and she has stolen o The | 
a sigh to the memory of Rachel 

Oh, Rachel ' How pleasant is the so nd to me thy sweet 
old scriptural name. As I repeat it, thoughts and feelings grow 
vivid again, which I deemed long ago forgotten. There they ar 
yet in my heart, like the mitials and devices engraved by virgin f 
gers in the wood of a young tree, remaining ceep and permanent 
though concealed by the turrowed bark of after vears Nhe boy of 
fifteen was handsome though you ] shake ¥y heads, « d 
you glance at the altered features of the mar And the y had 
lofty, sweet, and tender thoughts, and d t = vieiane: he 
was a child of poetry. 

Well; at fittes I hecame a resick aA \ ons 
than ah tred miles f mv home The mor {te va 
—a September rm var ! t as ! | 
bled into a yvood of Oaks, 4 »atew w ces rm 
ing the closest shade advoeve oul : The . y 
uneven, overgrown W » ‘ nps of y 
traversed only bv cattle . i track, which I « ‘ of 
low, led me to a cryst spr i ! rass { . 
vreen as on M vy me ’ ‘ fowe 
oak ') « t vy « 

I n ‘ if | 
filed a ¢ ul . et st . 
s« ec of which we ‘ ’ the 
" variegated ! ‘ ] 
cov ‘ | r “ft | = ‘ 
ind ser , ' spring w me" i 
me spot " ow r violently , = 

, = vr brea = ies , 

I ' é ‘atiettiimtottiad aay mye wane 
‘ i x’ 4 a ie yf ri ‘ la 


the oaks above, and grams of corn left by cattle in drinking. wl! the 


bright sand, in the 





rghit water, were like a treasury of diamonds 
B t om lid the intruder approach too near, he would find only the 
drops of a summer shower glistening about the spot where he had 
seen he 

Keel ror < wrder of grass, where the dewv vaddess sho 1 
ive bee | t forward, ar A parrot eve tie hiine wit the 
watery murre Thev were the reflec ot vy owl 1 looked 
wa ‘ ) ! r tace eur the fount a mv own 
image nore dis ct ' the ft res, vet faint as the 1 The 
vision had © asp fail \ \\ chs of aly d 
A mirthtul expres laughed m the eves a d ed ver the 
whole shadowy co enance, till scemed st what fountain 
wo 1 be whi dancing Mermriuv ito the sunshine t aby 1 as 
sume the shape of womat rhro ithe dim rosiness of © checks 
I could see the brown leaves, the slimy tw gs, the orns, ane ‘ 
sparkling sand The solitary s n was diflused amo he 
golden hair, which melted imto its faint briohtness and ty - ea 
lory round that head so beautiful ' 


My deser ption can give no idea how suddenly the t untain was 
! breathed and 
Had it 


ung ’ LT doubted whether it had ever been 


thus tenanted, 


there 


and how soon it was left desolate 


was the face! I] held my breath; and it was gone’ 


passed away, or faded into not 


My sweet readers, what a dreamy and delicious hour did 1 spend, 
where that v found and left me For along time, | sat per 
fectly still, waiting till it should reappear, and fearful that the sl iit 

motio even the flutter of mv breath, m ght frighten i away 
Thus have | ofte started from a pleasant dream, and then kept 
quiet, in hopes to wile tt back Deep were my musings, as to the 
race and att tes of that ethereal being. Had I created her! Was 
she the daughter of my fancy, akin to those strange st apes which 
pee} miler the s ol childrens eves And did her beauty gladden 
me, lor that " nent, and then du Cr was she 





A water-' Viti} n 


within the fountam, or fairv, or woodland goddess peeping over my 
shoulder, or the ghost of some forsaken maid, who had drowned her 
self for love Or, in good-truth, had a lovely girl, with a warm he art, 
nd lips that would bear pressure, stolen soft!y behind me, end thrown 
her image into the spring 
I watched and waited, but no vision came again | departed, but 
with a spell upon me which drew me back, that same afternoor , to 
the haunted spring. There was the water gushing, the sand spark 
ling, and the sunbeam glimmer There the vision was not, but 


only a great frog, the hermit of that solitude, who immediately with- 





drew his speckled snout and made himself mvisible, all « xcept @ pair 
of long lees, beneath a stone Methought he had a devhsh look! 
I could have slain him es an enchanter, who ke pt the mysterious 
beauty imprisoned in the fountain 
Sad and heavy, | was returning to the village Between me and 
thw ch spire, rose a little hill, and onits summit a group if trees, 
meviated trom all the rest of the woos sith ther own share of ra 
diance hovermyg on them from the west, and their awn sol vy sha 
dow tall t « east The afternoon be far declmed, the sun 
shine was almost pensive, and the shade almost cheerful: glory and 
gloom were mmgled in the placid light; as af the spirits of the day 
and ever rh et friend yunder those trees, and found them 
selves ak 1 was admir r the mecture, when the hape ofa yo ng 
l ene a from tx I the clump of oaks My heart knew her; 
vast ‘ ‘ t lethereal did she seem, se on 
col ‘ ed with the p ve glory of the spot where 
she was st tmv spirit sunk within me sdder than before 
How « 1 | ever reach her 
While I waz ale shower came pattering down upon the 
eaves J I ent the rwas tuli ot Drohtiness, « ir drop 
catching a portion of sunlight as it fell, and the whole gentle shower 
ippear rhikea t st substantial enough to bea ‘ ale of 
radiance. Ar ow vid as Niacvara vas painted ea Its 
southe lie low before the group of tree d enveloped 
the { \ ! e hoes o ‘ en were the « V irment tor 
he ’ ty W hye r ’ vanshe ‘ vho had se« cd a 
t of vas morer there Was } ‘ ‘ ‘ rhed na 
e's el ‘ er al duct be re it e dissolve away 
ey yet. | de of return; for, 
‘ T ww . was t ‘ Ih 
TPhuse the view ' ‘ va dolefa ucceeded 
rr , j + 
t ‘ ‘ ewy dat 
! ’ voht, | 
* We f ‘ t rm led 
| ‘ " rv to 
‘ , 


4 ‘ ‘ vine ven ( re hed 
‘ olt Wi niend 1 be 
r ero ‘ rivals 
‘ s ‘ 1 of othe ae ! Aq ’ ex n 
t vy and desy I end 
‘) Pit faney of my early ‘ an 
Nt I cxpression, your hea vit ea, 


I was summoned 


’ the which | econ | we 


Spots 
i 
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the vision, I found that the spring had a frozen bosom, and nothing 
but the snow, and a glare of winter sunshine on the hill of the rain- 
bow. “Tet me hope,” thought I, ‘or my heart will be as icy as 
the fountain, and the whole world as desolate as this snowy hill.” 
Most of the day was spent in preparing for the journey, which was 
to commence at four o'clock the next morning. About an hour after 
supper, when all was in readiness, I descended from my chamber to 
the sitting-room, to take leave of the old clergyman and his family, 
with whom I had been an inmate. A gust of wind blew out my 
lamp as I passed through the entry 

According to their invariable custom, so pleasant a one when the 
fire blazes cheerfully, the family were sitting in the parlour, with no 
other light than what came from the hearth. As the good clergy 





man’s stipend compelled him to use all sorts of economy, the foun- 
dation of his fires was a large heap of tan, or ground bark, which 
would smoulder away, from morning till night, with a dull warmth 
and no flame. This evening, the heap of tan was newly put on 
and surmounted with three sticks of red oak, full of moisture, and 
a few pieces of dry pine, that had not yet kindled. There was no 
liuzht, except the little that came sullenly from two half-burnt brands, 
without even glimmering on the andirons. But I knew the posivion 
of the old minister's arm-chair, and also where his wife sat, with 
her knitting-work, and how to avoid his two daughters, one a stout, 
country lass, and the other a consumptive girl. Groping through 
the gloom, I found my own place next to that of the son, a learned 
collegian, who had come home to keep school in the village, dunng 
the winter vacation. T noticed that there was less room than usual, 
to-night, between the collegian’s chair and mine. 

As people are always taciturn in the dark, not a word was sai for 
some time after my entrance. Nothing broke the stillness, but the 
regular click of the matron’s knitting-needles. At times, the fire 
threw out a brief and dusky gleam, which twinkled on the old man’s 
glasaes, and hovered doubtfully round our cirele, but was far too 
faint to portray the individuals who composed it. Were we not like 
ghosts?) Dreamy ha the scene was, might it not be a type of the 
mode in which departed people, who had known and loved each 
other here, would hold communion in eternity?) We were aware of 
each other's presence, not by sight, nor sound, nor touch, but by an 
inward consciousness. Would it not be so among the dead ? 

The silence was interrupted by the consumptive daughter, ad- 
dressing a remark to some one in the circle, whom she called 
Rachel. Her tremulous and decaved naecents were answered by a 
single word, but in a voice that made me start and bend toward the 
spot whence it had proceeded. Had I ever heard that sweet, low 
tone? If not, why did it rouse 
mockeries of auch, the shadows of things familiar, yet unknown, 


ip so many old recollections, or 


and fill my mind with confused images of her features who had 
spoken, though buried in the loom of the parlour?) Whom had my 
heart recognized, that it throbbed so? 
tle breathing, and strove, by the intensity of my gaze, to picture 
forth a shape where none was visible 


I hstened, to cateh her gen 


Suddenly, the dry pine caught; the fire blazed up with a ruddy 
glow; and where the darkness had been, there was she—the Vision 
of the Fountain! A spirit of radiance only, she had vanished with 
the rainbow and appeared again in the fire-light, perhaps to flicker 
with the blaze, and be gone. Yet, her cheek was rosy and life-like, 
and her features, in the bright warmth of the room, were even 
aweeter and tenderer than my recollection of them. She knew me! 
The nurthful expression that had langhed in her eyes and dimpled 
over her countenance, when I beheld her faint beauty in the foun 
tain, was laughing and dimpling there now. One moment, our 
glance mingled—the next, down rolled the heap of tan upon the 
kindled wood—and darkness snatched away that daughter of the 
light, and gave her back to me no more! 

That is all, fair ladies. There is nothing more to tell. For, why 
must the simple mystery be revealed, that Rachel was the daughter 
of the village squire, and had left home for a boarding-school, the 
morning after I arrived, and returned the day before my departure 
If I transformed her to an angel, it is what every youthful lover 
dves for his mistress. Therein consists the essence of my story. 
But, slight the change, sweet maids, to'make angels of yourselves! 





THE HUMORIST, 


RIGHT AND WRONG.—A SKETCH AT SEA. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 

Tue nights of man, whether abstract or real, divine or vulgar, 
vested or contested, civil or unciv'l, common or uncommon, have 
been so fully and so frequently discussed, that one would suppose 
there was nothing new to be felt or expressed on the subject. | was 
agreeably surprised, therefore, during a late passage from Ireland, 
to hear the rights of an individual asserted in so very novel a man- 
ner, as to seem worthy of record. The injured party was an invol- 
untary fellow-passenger; and the first glance at him, as he leisurely 
ascended the cabin-stairs, bespoke him ar original. His fac 
dreas, gait and gestures, were al! more or less eccentrick ; yet, with- 
out any apparent affectation of singularity. His manner was per- 
fectly earnest and business-like, though quaint. On reaching the 
deck, his first movement was toward the gangway; but a moment 
sufficed to acquaint him with the state of the case. The letter-bags 
having been detained an hour beyond the usual time of departure, 
the steam had been put on at a gallop, and her majesty'’s mail- 
packet, the Guebre, had already accomplished some hundred fa- 
thoms of her course. This untoward event, however, seemed rather 
to surprise than annoy our original, who quietly stepped up to the 
captain, with the air of demanding what was merely a matter of 
course : } 

“Hallo, skipper! Off she goes, eh? But you must turn about, | 
my boy, and let me get out.” 

“Let you get out?’ echoed the astonished skipper, and again || 
repeating it, with what the musicians call a staccato—“‘ Let—you— 
get—-out 7?” 

“Exactly so. I'm going ashore.” 





, figure, 


‘I’m rather afraid you are not, sir,” said the skipper, looking de- 
cidedly serious, “unless you allude to the other side !” 

“The other side ?”’ exclaimed the oddity, involuntarily turning to- 
ward England. Poo! poo! nonsense, man; I only came to look 
at your accommodations. I’m not going across with you: I'm not, 
upon my word !” 

“J must beg your pardon, sir,” said the captain, quite solemnly ; 
“but it is my firm opinion that you are going across!” 

* Poo! poo! all gammon: [ tell you, Lam going back to Dublin 


“Upon my word, then,” said the skipper, rather briskly, “you 


must swim back, like a grampus, or borrow a pair of wings from 
the gulls.’ The man at the helm grinned his broadest, at what he 
thought a good joke of his officer's; while the original turned sharply 





rout 





parodied a hyena’s laugh at the fellow, and then returned to 
the charge. 
“Come, come, skipper: it’s quite as far out as I care for—if you 


want to treat me to a sail!” 


“Treat you toa sail?” roared the indignant officer. “ Zounds! 
sir, I'm in earnest—as much in earnest as ever I was in my hf 
‘So much the better,” answered the original; “‘/'m not joking, 


myself, and I have no mght to be joked upon.” 


“Joke or no joke,” said the captain, “all I know is this. The 





mail-bags are on board, and it’s more than my post is worth, to put 
back - 

“Eh? What? How?” exclaimed the oddity, with a sort of ner- 
vous dance, “ You astonish me! Do—you—really—mean to say- 
I'm obligated to go—whether I've a right or not?” 

‘I do, indeed, sir; I'm sorry for it, but it can’t be helped. My 


1e moment the mail is on board, I must cast 





orders are positive. 
off.” 

“Indeed! well—but you know—why—why, that’s your duty, not 
mine. I have no right to be cast off! I've no right to be here at all! 
ire !”’ 





I've no right to be anywhere, except in Merrion Sq 

The captain was bothered. He shrugged up his shoulders, then 
gave a low whistle, then plunged his hands in his pockets, then gave 
a loud order to somebody, to do something, somewhere or other; 
and then began to walk short turns on the deck. His captive, in 
the meantime, made hasty strides toward the stern, as if inte nding 
to leap overboard ; but he suddenly stopped short, and took a be- 
wildered look at the receding coast. The original wrong was visibly 
increasing in length, breadth and depth, every minute; and he again 
confronted the captain 

* Well, skipper, vou've thought better of it: I've no right in the 
world, have 12?) You will turn her round ?” 

“ Totally impossible, sir: quite out of my power!” 

“ Very well, very well, very well, indeed!’ The original's tem- 


per was getting up, as well as the sea.“ But, mind, sir, I protest ; 





I protest against yer, sir, and against the slip, and t 
and everything! I'm getting farther and farther out; but, remem 
ber, Pve no rgit! You will take the consequences. Ihave no right 
to be kidnapped; ask the crown lawyers, if you think fit!” 

After this denouncement, the speaker began to pace up and down, 
like the captain, but at the opposite side of the deck. He was on thie 
boil, however, as well as the engine; and every time that he passed 
near the man whom he considered as his Sir Hudsen Lowe, he gave 
vent to the inward feeling in a jerk of the head, accompanied by a 
short, pig-kke grunt. Now and then it broke out in words, but al 
ways the same four monosyllables, “ This—is too—bad’—with a 
most emphatick fall of the foot to each. At last it occurred to a 
stout, pompous-looking personage, to interpose as a mediator. He 
began by dilating on the immense commercial importance of a pun 
tual delivery of letters; thence he insisted on the heavy respons 
bility of the captain, with a promise of an early return-packet from 
ilolyhead ; and he was entering into a congratulation on the fine 
ness of the weather, when the original thought it was time to cut 
lim short. 

“My good sir, you'll excuse me. The case is nobody's but my 
own. Yon are a regular passenger. You have a right to be in this 
packet. You have a right to go to Holyhead, or to Liverpool, or to 
Gibraltar, or to the world’s end—:f—you—like. But J choose to be 
in Dubling What right have I to be here, then? Not—one—atom! 
I've no right to be in this vessel; and the captain, there, knows it. 
I've no right (stamping) to be on this deck! I have no more right 
to be tossing at sea, (waving his arms up and down,) than the 
Pigeon House !" 

“Ttis a very unpleasant situation, I allow, sir,” said the captain 
to the stout passenger; “but, as I have told the gentleman, my 
hands are tied. I can do nothing, though nobody is more sorry for 
his mconvenience.” 

“Inconvemence be hanged t” exclaimed the oddity, in a passion, 
at last. “It is no inconvenience, sir!—not—the—smallest! But 
that makes no difference as to my being here. It’s that, and that 
alone, I dispute all mght to!” 

* Well, but, my dear, good sir,” expostulated the pompous man, 
“admitting the justice of your premises, the hardship is confessedly 
without remedy.” 


“To be sure it is,” said the captain, “every inch of it. All I can 
say is, that the gentleman’s passage shall be po expense to him.” 


“ Thankee—of course not!” said the original, with a sneer. “I've 
no nght to put my hand in my pocket! Not that I mind expense! 
But it’s my right I stand up for, and I defy you both to prove that I 
have any right, or any shadow of a nghi, to be in your company! 
Pil tet! von what, skipper’—but before he could finish the sentence, 
he turned suddenly pale, made a most grotesque, wry face, and 
rushed forward to the bow of the vessel. The captain exchanged 
a significant smile with the stout gentleman: but before they had 
quite spoken their minds of the absent character, he came scrambling 
back to the binnacle, upon which he rested with both hands, while 
he thrust his working visage within a foot of the skipper’s face 
“There, skipper! now, Mister What-d'ye-call! what do you both 
say to that’ What right have I to be sick—as sick asadog? I've 
no right to be squeamish! I'm not a passenger. I've no night to 
go tumbling over ropes, and pails, and what not, to the ship’s-head !"’ 
“ But, my good sir,’’"--began the pompous man. 


“Don't sir me, sir! Vou took your own passage. You have a 


| right to be sick; you've a right to go to the side every five minutes; 


you've a right to die of it! But it’s the reverse with me; I have no 
right of the sort!” 

**O, certainly not, sir,” said the pomposity, offended in his turn 
“You are indubitably the best judge of your own privileges. I only 
beg to be allowed to remark, that where I felt I had so little right, I 
ild hesitate to intrude myself.” So saying, he bowed very for- 


mally, and commenced his retreat to the cabin, while the skipper 


sh 





pretended to examine the compass very minutely. In fact, our oni- 
ginal had met with a chokepear. The fat man’s answer was too 
much for him, being framed on a principle clean contrary to his own 
peculiar system of logick. The more h» tried to unravel its meaning, 
the more it got entangled. He didn’t like it, without knowing why; 


and he quite disagreed with it, though ignorant of its purport. He 





looked up at the funnel, and at the flag, and at the deck, and down 
the companion-stairs; and then he wound up all by a long shake of 


his head, as mysterious as Lord Burleigh’s, at the astonished man 





at the wheel. His mind seemed made up. He buttoned his coat up 
to the very chin, as if to secure himself to himself, and never opened 
his lips again ull the vessel touched the quay at Holyhead. The 
captain then attempted a final apology, but it was interrupted in the 
middle. 

“ Enough said, sir—quite enough. If you've done your duty, 
you've no right to beg pardon—and I've no right to ask it. All I 
ad of Dublin. I don’t 
care what that fat fellow says, who don't understand his own rights 
I stick to all I said before. I have no right to be up in the moon, 





mean to say is, here am I, in Holyhead, i 


have 1? Of course not; and I've no more nght to stand on this 
present quay, than I have to be up in the moon!” 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


“SKETCHES OF PARIS.” 


We briefly noticed this work in our last numbe 





t since with more attention than we were at that tu 


bestow upon it The author is a scholar, and a graceful writer 


** A looker on” there in Paris, he observed al! the sights and sounds 


of the gay city with a painter’s eye ; and he has transferred them to 
his canvass m such a manner as to convey to the mind of the reader 
real and lively impressions. In running over these sketches for selec- 
tions W ich Intght be ple asing to our re vce rs, we were ata loss how 


to choose—for one part seems to be successively excelled by an- 


other, we, theretore, take passages here and there, as in themselves 
vetter praise tor the author than any observations of our own. Take 
} 


premierement this interesting descr pt on 


r 
PARISIAN OCCUPATIONS 

There is a vanety of little trades and industries, which T may as 

well call to vour notice en passant; | mean trades that are * lout 


Parisiennes’’—that is to savy, unknown in any other country than 


Paris. You will see an individual moving about at all hours of the 
night, silent and active, and seeing the smallest vit of paper in the 
dark, where you can see nothing; and with a hook in the end of a 
stick, picking it up, and pitehing it with amazing dexterity into a 
basket tied to lis left shoulder; witha cat-like walk, being every- 
where and nowhere at the same time, stirri rup the rubbish of every 


nook and gutter of the street, under your very nose—thas is the cArf- 








fonrer He is a very important individual. He is im matter what 
Pythagoras was in mind; and his transformations are searcely less 
curious than those of » Samilan save The beau, by his pains, pe- 
ruses once again his dicky or cravat, of a morn ng, in the Magazin 








des Modes,” while the politician has his breeches reproduced im the 


* Journal des Debats ;” and many a fine lady pours out her soul 
1 a billet-doux that once was the dishclout. The chiffonner 
stands at the head of the little trades, and is looked up to with envy 

He has two coats, and wears on holidays a chain 


lass, and washes his hands with pate d'amand. He 





by the others 








and gQuizzing-g 
rises, too, like the Paris gentry, when the chickens roost, and when 
the lark cheers the morning, goes to i d. All the citvis divided 
into districts, and ‘et out to these ch f nniers by the hour; to one 
from ten to eleven, and from eleven to twelve to another, and so on 
through the night; so that sever il get a living and cor sideration 
from the same district. This individual does justice to the literary 
compositions of the day; he crams into his chifonnerie indiscrim 


ly the 





nate 






ist vaudeville, and the last sermon of the archbishop, and 
e of the academy : 
Just below him is the Gratteur. This artist scratches the live 
long day between the stones of the pavement for old nails from 
horses’ shoes, and other bits of iron—always im hopes of a bit of sil- 
ver, and even perhaps, a bit of gold ; more h appy in his hope than a 
nh dred others mn the 1 the Faubourgs 
where he deposits his feruginous treasure : his wife keeps this store 
and is a ** Marchand de Fer.” r 


man ; one or two of his sons he brings up te s« 





possession at has a store i 


He maimtains a family like anot! 








atch for a living 
the other he sends to college ; and he has a lot * in perpetuity,” u 
His rank 1s, however. inferiour to the Chiffonmer, 
who will not give him his daughter in marriage, and he don’t ask hun 


Pere la Chaise 


to his sorrees 
In all see of wench oo rou will P lividual, broad 
1all places Of much resort vou will see an individual, Droac 
shouldered, and whiske red, lo« king very afiable and offi lOUS, ESpe 
erally vpon strangers—mostly about grocer-stores, and street-corners 


Let me mtroduce vou to him, also. He wants to carry your letters 


md run errands for you from one end of Paris to the other. He w 





carry also your wood to your room, a billet-doux to your mistress, 
and your boots to the cobbler’s, and, for a modest compensation, 
perform any service that one person may require of another—also, as 
as you see, a very important individual. Indeed he holds among 
men nearly the same place that Mercury holds among the gods 
About his neck he wears a brass mex 

at once his badge of office, and plec If vou seem te 


doubt his honesty, he points to his medal, and holds up his head, 





polished bright 


of fidelity 


as honour, 





that’s enough. If only the peers could pomt to their decorations 
with the same confidence! For instance, if you walk out in the 
bright dav, not being a Parisian, vou are of course overtaken by the 


rain—for a Paris sunshine and shower are as close together as a 
babe’s smiles and tears; and then you just step into a “* Cabinet de 
lecture,” and you have not read the half worth of your sous, when 
vour coat has embraced vou, and your umbrella is between you and 
the merciless heavens. This is the Commissionaire. I should have 
noticed among the little industries, the ‘* Broker of theatrical plea- 
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sures ;” he sells the pass of A, who retires early, to B, who goes in 
late ; and the Clacgveur, who, for two or three francs a night, applauds 


or hisses tie hew plays 


ri- 





French politeness is a very different thing from English or - 
can politeness, if the ladies are so kindlv deferential to ** the Opposite 


sex” as they are here reported to be 

















FRENCH POLITENESS 

If a lady meets a gentleman upon the little side-walk. which 
French courtesy calls a **frofteir,” it is the lady always who trots 
into the mud French women seem used to this submissior " 
and yield to nstinetively ; and, indeed, all who feel their weak- 
ness, as chiicren and old men, b« Mg subje ct to the same necessity, 
show the same resignation Also, if a m ber of gentlemen 
coteried, even across the broad walk of t! Boulevards, the 
walks round to incommode them; and it is not exnected of a 








French gentleman, in a publick place or ve hicle, that he should give 
his seat to any one, of whatever sex, age, or condition, or that he 

puld deviate from his straight line on the street for anything less 
than an omnibus The French have been a poute peo} le, and they 
continue to trade on the credit of their ances'ors What is curious 
to observe is the complaisance with which human nature follows a 
general example. A Russian wife, when th sband neglects to beat 





her for a month or two, is alarmed at his indifference ; and 


the French women are the warmest defenders of u 





remarked that 
French incivility 


If 


really deserving of th 


he 


must be possessed of higher qualities than those which are commonly 


Louis Philippe be e following praise, 


} } ” 


thet of ** kK ly 





distinguished by the e} 


LOUIS PHILIPPE 








one } , — ; 

The present king has industrv an ina high degree, and 
he exerts both diligently in u proving i@ condition of the peopic 
He favours agriculture, commerce, and the arts of peace ; he thrives 


New 
Phe 
es the 
He 
he partisan 


not dread 


ess of his predecessors 


by his own wit, as well as by the sillir 


rising up 


to bless him all over Paris 


streets and houses are 
nation was dragooned into Louis the Eighteenth and Char 
Tenth, by fore 

+} loot y nl 


took part also in the revo on, an 


¢ ’ . 
gn bavonets; Lo s Philippe is its own choice 
cannot be feared ast 


of anti-revolutionary doctrines ; the need under 


peasants 


his reign a restitution of the spots of the nobility He is also ex- 


emplary in private life ; 
knocks up his | and packs them off to sé 


bovVs 


early and sees atier his busu 


| the 


noo! 


he rises 





with 





urchins of the city, and thinks there is no royal way to cks 
For his pacific k pol cy alone ke deserves to go to! ot 
be doubtful that war is one of the most aggravated mi es that af- 





imities, the 


human nature this side the the 


essen- 
French 


rwars tor 


flict our wretched 
tial cause of their revolutions and 


grave 


' 


national cal 


bevond a simple 
They had a 


and of foreign 


need not reason statistical view of the 
the last five centuries this period thirty-five years of 


1, and forty of 
and one hundred and seventy-six off the 
great battles are one hundred and eighty-four 


Wars SCVENIV-sIX On, 





vious wars, 





French territory; and the 


One does not com- 


prehend whv the judgme ets of heaven should not fall pon a natior 





which consumes a half nearly of its existence in carrying on offen 
sive wars. And, moreover, (a new virtue in a French king.) Lours 
Philippe keeps no left-handed wives—no * Belles Feronieres,” no 
* Gabrielle d'Etrees.”’ or ** Madame Lavallieres : he sticks to hes 
rib of Sicily, with whom he has nine children, living all in a fresh 


recommendable 
not 


A great number of desperate me 


ven seek to kill a king 
' Attempts at regieide 


and vigorous health. Why tl 


by so many excellent qualities are ways 


prools of disioyalty in a nation 





mostly the refuse of the army, have been turned loose upon the cor 
munity, and these, in disposing of their own worthless lives, seck 


that of the king, in order to die gloriously upon the Place St. Jaq: 

I have no doubt that the m of ; 

France has tried alternately the two extremes of human go 
She has rushed from an. 

y, and back 


layority the nation desire ardentiy his 


safety 
vernment, or rather misgovernment 


mited monarchy to a crazy democrac nto a military des 
potism. She Ited the 


and at length is taking her statio 


vessel on one side, the 


nin the middle 





ne general 





per of the publick mind now favours a moderate government, and 
his 13 wisdom bought at so dear a rate that it would be underrating 
the common sense of the nation to suppose it will be lightly re ed 


We are not inclined to hold up the women of any other nation 


a pattern for our own ; and, however much we may De dis} 


mire the pec ar graces of the bnght dames of France, as delinea 


tch, sull we are so unsophisticated 





in this spirited ske 


t 


those of onr own fair and gentle countrywomen 


rRENCH WOMEN 


A French woman is emphatically a social being 
cal apy aratus 
does she rashly sti dy Latin, 


A philosoy 


is nO part of the furniture of her school-room ; nor 


or any of the ** inflammatory 





bra 


hat ts of Gatly 








But she makes herself well acquaited with al s¢ 
her geography, history of France, mythology and the fas ‘ 
literature, and tries to be verv expert im the “* use at s 





tion” of this learnmg. She talks of books and their authors, espe 
1, of the fine arts, of social etiquette, of dress and 


such common topicks, better than other women 





cially 
fashions 














e stud graces of language, and all the rhetorick of society, 
as an orator at of publick lite. e learns to speak, not with the 
tongue only, but with the action, gesture, voice, and express 
which may give iife ar d magick to her conversatio You w I 
her talk of the ** peu du * and she thinks a woman, w . 
no variety of face, had better have no face at all. I take th cr 
ty of thinking so too; ext g only the rule to the whole woman, 
body and soul, What is she er all without variety ! anything os 
better: a fish without seasoning is better. IT had almost said that 
a woman much oftener stales the appetite of her husband by un 


form goodness, than by her caprices and levities. IT have found it 


pleasant after having a chill even to have a fever by way 





of variety 





And why should not the eloquence of commen lite be quite as im 
porte the bar, or s », Or pulpit’ since it is of daily 





' 
and since muc 





ise, only occasiona ° h more important 


interests are 
views of education to her maiden vears, or to her domestick ar 








ted by wt. A French woman does not limit her 
} 

] 

being destined to be imprisoned by her husband 
ildren; nor to her marriage 
er mother; her aim is to prepare the 

d her ambition is not to win the 


to 


nursery duties, fot 


or devoured by her own « settieme 


for this is the business of 
qualifications of womanhood ; 
, for her intercourse is 





vuovs ue 





unbearded admiration of 


competent, from taste and understanding to judge of her acquire 
ments, as wel! as to add something to the polish of her mind, by 
their manners and conversation. But the 
even of the learned, seeks not so m " 
tain knack im conversation, whic 


taste of gentlemen bh 


science In a iady 


oo may 





ive a good grace to 


she says. 


It cannot be denied, however, that some useful hints may dk 














rived from such remarks as these 
FEMALES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS 

Our climate is noted for three eminent qualities, extreme t 
and cold, and extreme suddenness of change. If a lady has 
teeth, or a bad complexion, she blames it conveniently upon t 
climate; if her beauty, like a tender flower, fades be noon $ 
the climate; if she has a bad temper, or even a snub nose, st : 
the climate But our climate is active and intellectual, est lly 
winter, and in all seasons more pure and transparent than these 
inky skies of Europe It sustains the infancy of beauty, and why 
not its maturity ? it spares the bud, and why not the oy blos 
som, or the mpened fruit? Our negroes are perfect in teeth, and why 
not the whites?) The chief preservation of beauty, in any count 


S health; and there is no place in which this great terest is 80 
little atten to, asin America. To be sensible of this, vou must 
visit Euro ‘ must see the dee; somed maids of Ei 

upon the Place Vendome, and the Rue Castiyl There vou w 


see mo pinched and mean-looking shi 


ness and round sufficiency of a luxuriant tournure; the account is 











balanced, however gross the amount. As for the French women, a 
constant nhen to the quantity and gq ivott rif : 
articie Of their faith; and bat! ind exercise a ist ras 
meals. When children, they play 1m ther gar s; thes 
have their gymnastck exercises in their schools, and the im 
and other social amusements keep up a healthful ter ! 
throughout lif Bes a young lady here does not 4 her waist 
in the inquisition. Fas usually insane, and an enemy to | 

has grown sensible in this; she regards a very small waist as 

fect, and points to the Venus MV who stands out vont 
Tuillenes, in vindication and testimony of the human shapes; 
How n la s of good breeding, a waist which cannot dispens 
with tight cin S thought not worth the mantua-makirs t 


When I left Amenca, the more a woman 




















not worth t S cezins 
looked like an hour-glass, ike two funnels, or two extit shor: 
converging, the thore s Was pretty; and the waist in esteem 
the cockhey curosity of the town, was one you would | 
tween thumb and finger A French woman's beauty, such as - 
lasts her her lif me, by the care she takes of it Her nos ar 
Vigorous bosom well-developed, her colours le hy, and sh 
has a greater moral courag ind ia hundred times be f to 
dashing enterprises, than the women of our cities 

The motherly virtues of our women, so eulogized by fore ers 
S notentitied to unqualiit prais here is ! r¢ yon 
which maternal care is so ass s; but, als t i 
which examples of in s tenderness so f nt. Ifa 
mother has eight or n ( ren, { Amerncan numb 
wears out her tile with the cares of nursing them, dies ! ives 
them to a step-mother, she is not entitied to any praise | itt 
exp se of her gment and common s se; at tls is 0 
daily occurrences in America. Hf a r should squander away 
upon the mfaney of her child, all that health and care which are so 
necessary to its youth and adolescence, or u, by anticy s 
wants, she destroys its sense of gr ‘ i her own aut ty 
and impairs its constitution and temper by indiscreet s 
mstead of being the most tender, she is the most cruel of ' 
thers; this happens commoniy in a untries, a n none so " 
as Amenca. Hf a mother should toil thity years } : 
with cares, to procure for her son tl r 2 v {« ! 
thing, perhaps the means of be a rake and pr s 2a 





stuf d mother, an such Inet rs 





tation all the way 1 Mohontongo-street to Adam-street, and I 
must take care w I lose Do you be a good m 
economise your health and pe looks; and remember 
judicious hard tare and expose will netin e vour ch . 
piness, and that not e quantity, sel 1as the g y \ 
maternal cares, is useful and « met Ido not i 
hon, butif lw ny vs wil nd s ld insist } 
me off for the benefit of his « ), or to get a new wile, | 
nsist particularly on not be hiilec 

How must be to ride ina P ynnibus! A 

w different the ers ut est ‘ 
n be from t ‘ ws OF §s cotvpe pe ew 

d down Lb awa 
PARISIAN OMNIBUSES 

In Paris eve rides in an oranibus. The Chamber of Pes 
rides in om | ‘ o t et } 

’ ’ rr le | em 

ette w ad KI “ a« ~ 
the pleas est ev | ri ‘ e wore 
wed ctw ‘ ve 1 t a the v ‘ tre 
women. | ro | $ Is 
you ca Vi ‘ ‘ ‘ 

vom 1 « \ 
' to la | to ee 
neighbe out one ‘ ‘ 
ple, a t s ‘ es’ | oft ve x . 
co Kei ola s Pre t S ag 4 
‘ never saw, as Uv ’ ve er ‘ ts 
agitation to ‘ and s ea ' Dh 
evil 1 kr ‘ eV s that the seat be ) ‘ v 
sev at ge ‘ i cave vy SIN ‘ ‘ 
of two teet et s at eco s * compre to suc ‘ 
degree, as to re caw " day ol ee a ! 
Capac ties of Ma e Pamovre to getl rb Kk tO her sham 

On the whole, we pronounce this o f the most delighrf 
oi the season It is we ia z " ern nove.s, and the as 
ola pe rusal 1s enhanced by the refiection that the tune Ti prOy e 
not thrown away. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


. 
. 


—A FABLE. 





THE ROSE-3 
One summer-eve, at twilight hour, 
A nightingale within a bower 

His secret stand had taken, 
To watch a rose -bud bloommg near, 
On whose soft cheek (like beauty’s tear) 
Some thought, (or zephyr,) wandering near, 


\ dewy drop had shaken ! 





i 
A butterfly who, all day long, 
Had sunned him ‘mid the radiant throng 
yt plants t at, on the syivan ground, 
Like young, sweet girls, were gro iped around 


Swearing tus soul, as ¢ hanged the hours, 


‘To each t rht belle among the flow'rs ; 
And melted, (many a fopling’s case ') 


By every new-found, lovely face, 


Rebuked the gentle bird 
For turning from the earth and sky 
ye sad spot, alone, to sigt 
Isic K-Hre ne, soit reply, 








Thus, through the 


, and am beloved again; 
Perchance my pi 
I know not vet if eer with me 


onmay be Vall 





That tar young tlow’ret's lot may be 
W hat iver wanderer of the rove 
May woo her with a courther love 
Or what inexorable gale 

May tear her from the fragrant vale 


too warmly prest 


Her artless blush the tale confest 
We love—and fair or foul betide, 


My lot is ever by her side 


Unused to aul 


Or, forced apart, | hover near, 
And soothe, as now, the falling teat 


* Beshrew your taste '"" the fop rephed— 





° No “ re nere your tale its I ae 
\ thousand tarrer forms | show you 
Who really will be charmed to know vou 


hr amoured, soon you'll learn to sigh, 
Where those soft violets meekly he 

Or teel the blue-bell’s azure eyes 
Enchant you witha sweet surprise 

Or strains of love, less sad, disclose 
Where yonder fragrant hawthorn blows 
This coy young thir 
By Mars' she’s but a rose-bud yet 
What! you refuse’ Well! on mv word! 


Give you good 


you'll soon forget 





lav, my merry bird ' 


( nmoved, the lover heard the scof!— 
Unmuissed, the trifler fluttered off 

Full well th’ mmpassioned warbler knew 
Where all the loveliest flowrets grew 

What breath the honey-suckle shed, 

And where the snow-drop reared her head— 
Where water-hhes, on the tide, 

de 


W here lowly heart’s-ease sought the ground 


Reposed them witha lady's pr 





(Scorned by her haughtier sisters round.) 
Where rose the sun-tlower, tall and gay, 
Courting the broad and general day 

Phe crowd's admirmg gaze 
And where young, bashtul flowers, half-blown 
Hid from the wor 
In a sweet cirele of t 


Passed thew unsullied days 


au, unseen, UNKNOWN, 





ir own, 


But none of these though each posses 
Of some rare hue within ber breast 


But none of these, though each exhale 


Some separate sweetness on the gale, 
Could shorten, tor the bird of night 
With scented breath, or colour bright 


His vical, long and lonely 
All beauties of the earth and 
By his sad eves, neglected were 
His furthful heart, unused to rove, 
Loved like all hearts that trulv love 


His modest rose-bud only 


Be this her fate, at whose desire, 

The poet wakes the trembling lyre 
Be this her fate, for whose welfare, 
The poet breathes lus silent prayer 
Thus ever may her mind disclose 

Thoughts, stainless as the o 
And thus a mother’s fon 
All the bud's beauty m her face 





world's crowded ways 


‘ar from the cok 
Thus pass the youth's dehghtful days 
In her home’s sheltered bower 


Till, b ply, mn a fut 


Some gentle heart, to virtue dea 





True as the nightingale, appear 


To clam his lovely flower 


TIME, AND WHAT IT DOES, 


ep ana the 


heaven, and the 


Wren all is silent and calm, when the winds are asit 
ocean is at rest, and the clouds le motionless 
leaves hang stirless, and nature enjoys a deep repose, might we not 
1, 


ty real, and that there was a pause in the universe 


think this tranqu 
Alas‘ this 1s only a lovely illusion; in the midst of this sunshm: 
peace, there is a mghty motion, the bright and slumbering visiou 
1s sweeping On with a starthn gy, never-relaxing, inconceivable velo- 
city, and we, with the soft clouds, the opening flowers, the old fre lds 
and forests, are lapsing on and on, we know not where, we know 


not how. There is a stream which bears us along. Those gray 
rocks and precipices, those ice-capped mountains, those broad mea- 


dows and valleys, that unruffled, unmurmuring sea, that roaring city, 





with its towers and temples, the globe, the sky, the stars and sun— 
are all hastening on and on, with this wonderful and viewless mo- 
tion—driving before this unseen gale, on and on, and on and on, 
forever. We are a huge ship-load, launched on this tide, which we 


call Time, of which we know neither the beginning nor the end 


What is Time Is it an element—a current—a winged god with 
a scythe!’ or is it nothing but an idea, but a mode of expressing the 
results of the nature of things! How definitely it has got to be 


identified among men, as @ pow? It is impossible to withhold 


from it the tribute of an active influence—of a wondrous deity. We 
cannot behold it, but we behold its foot-marks We see where its 


hand has been. We see what !t has used and thrown by. To me 














it is a definite thing—one of the agents of the Creator I invoke 
t I call to it on its tremendous journey It does not pause It 
does not turn back ; tI almost fanevy, sometimes, that it hear 
me hat) it with the voice of h is as ‘ntangible and 
1Vsterious as Itse -which to which 1 one 
day bow mighty as it is 
There are around us great and solemn things—startling images 

and retiections ol other modes of ber g, things in the world, and so 
familiar to the eves of its inhabitants, as to be considered a part ot 
their own existence—yet, to the thinker, terrible and sublime as any 
a ht ghost. ‘Time ts one of these, even vaguely as it is pre 
sented to our conce ptions by its res ilts It lives, but it is not | 
mal It is not a little old man, with a foolish blade It is a god, 
gigantick beyond human imagination. It ts a ghastly spectre at our 
banquet-table iwelling, we cannot tell how, nor where—but having 
an existence and 1 power over the earth and over man—a simoom— 
1 desert-wind—a sand-storm, burving all beneath 1 How the 


linuted mortal apprehension reaches, in vain, to grasp these ideas 
We speak of a giant—a tornado'—yet we measure it. We cut it up 
into years, months, weeks, hours, minutes 


What ts more vague than the measurement of time’ An hour 





has scarcely a meaning, as applied to the mind To him on the 
rack, it is an age l'o the lover meeting his mistress in the grove 


of moonlight, it 1s gone as he hails it I'o the wretch who looks 





7 , 1! r ’ 
forward to vears of Huiprisonn ent, it is an interminabie intl hee 


: 1" , ' 
prostrating and overwhelming him l'o the old man, gazing back 
upon an idle and pleasure-seeking youth, years are moments Hk 
feels his mother’s lips He hears the shout of his schoolmates Hye 


! 
k forth to the field, to the senate, to the heaving deck 


What weig 
WW hat white locks 


rises to st 


Alas! alas' what mist is before his eves Is on his 





feet’ Where have gone his voice, his strength? 


ire these Why tremble his limbs The sword falls from his 
grasp. Whither have fled his bright mistress—his glowing frend 
What! that decrepit mi What! that feeble idiot’ \y 
Time, with a touch, ha tht these changes: that mystick 





spell that potent, view! —that dark, remorseless deity 
It is strange that we can have anv idea of time It is one Ol the 
mvsteries of the soul It is wonderful how the eye, wluch is no 


larger than a nut-shell, ean receive the vision of a mount 


tain lost 


the clouds, or of a plam fifty miles broad! But it is more wonder 
ful how the mind, which has some thirty, or forty, or sixty, or a hun- 
dred years of memory, can grasp the comprehension of a thousa d 
vears—of six tho ds years t—of twenty thousand years to 





come Think of Babylon, and Assyria, and Egypt, and Phe nicia- 


Think of China, with its antique, unchanging 


ind Israel 





forms of thought—with its twenty-two dynasties, its patriarchs, its 


masses of human life, rolling on and away, like smoke ou the gale— 


ind where? Think of Abraham journeving, with his tlocks and 
nerds, tow ird the land of Canaar Thmk of Egypt of Moses—of 


Pharaoh—of Joshua—of Samuel and Solomon, and that stately 


temple Think of Medea and Persia—of Greece Old Homer 
mused by ancient rams, to him as awful as the pyra lids are to us 
Stand in sweet [talv, and think of 1 power which has ris a 

passed sav there Thos s vy bills and shores Ose silver 
NOUNTLAIN-peaks thos tcohaer and odour-breatl vy Valievs Lhose 
entle lakes and seas—-are the verv same now, as they were betor¢ 
the wandering Pelas in sought his tra j nl and heavenly p! tis— 





when a lew stmnple saepherds watched their flocks bv the ry er, 














never drean v of the tremendous vision, which was to rise and rol! 
utterly away upon therr peacef | and harmless hills So, there 
Look at Rome Stand in the shacow of those ruims, al Vv have 
uit one We one MNVstickK ughit, pressing upon vor | me! 
Something SOK irk eternatural has rolled solemnly over these 
abodes silent tempest—a viewless sé With it, it hath torn up 
ind borne away empire, end generation, and dvnastv, and haughty 
knight, and bear sage, aud inspired poet, and orator, whose 
echoes vet live—temple, and tower, and peopled town, and crowded 
unphitheatre, and stern army, and all man and his heaven-clim 
ambition It cannot be Phere ts no such power Yonder solid 
mo un would resist aed arrest it. Child of vapour! that mou 
tain thes tore it, as the htest bark before the breez¢ t wn 
driven old Rome awreck Phe mouldering spars le 1m ng y t 
vour feet You stand the monar s once awl t vie ’ 
tvs indoned ¢ ( the hon’s empty de Here was 
Ciero's study There was Cwsar's ¢ cil-room The ( 
Thev have floated by The i ns have faced s siler 
wr A few crumbling tokens, a few half-effaced footr s, alor 
tell the tate Mhis quiet and solitary river no more reflects their 
shapes Ihe sunshine falls on deserted places All hath passe 


like a fav-dance on the moonlight green, at the streak of dawn 
Where are they’ With that dark power. In his realm of the past 


Do they know us’ What think they’ Are they really absent 


from these spots? or do they yet look down on this solitude, this 
peace, this noiseless street, this grass-grown arena ? 

And there are things, over which Time hath no injurious sway. 
Of the globe he is not the master, as he is of us He bears it, un- 
injured, on the great voyage, like a ship before a fair wind. Rock 


and mountain are his compatriots—his equals 


They stand, those giant peaks—neow wrapped in dé 





Kness, winter, 


+ } 


—now heralding the dawn wrth their brilliant tops—they stand 





stor! 
calmly There is no changt in them. They fear not our creat ene- 
my. They look silently down upon generation, empire, dynasty, 
and behold all human things pass by them like the clouds wafted 


trom their bosom. Have they minds’ those silent and grand be 


Do they know the wonderful world they thus dominate and seen 





despise’ Do they behold the toil of that Time which cannot harm 








them Eternal sentmels!—companions of the sun, the seasons 
and the stars! Have they a uage Do thev commune toe 
ther, those ancient watchers ’ Do the Alps Sp ik to the Ocean, « 
hail their old friend, the Comet, when he comes again Those ar 
t rs be yond time Thev have behel ts course Thev will be 
} Liw 





ard flivht. Hoary auditors of the r ar of Europe ' OW, 


not man verging to a higher destuwv, how might he envy their ca! 








immortality ! 
There is this m inan’s fate, that Is passing st re and mourni 
it is his fleetingness us precariousness—Uie certainty of 
nature His shadow- like unsubstant ty his vapour-woven ex 
istence that h the greatest ‘ ister e end—the purpos 
of all the rest—should be vy the side of other things, ne v. I 
a pebble should outlive him! Place thy hand, voung boy, upon t 
eadth of a rock t! How mnpenetrable—how imperis} 
—how unmortal itis! Beatit—hamimer t—bring powder and blow 
asunder, It is what it is Thou canst not destroy it It sceu 
constructed for eternity—while the summer-breeze that fans th 
cheek will, perhaps, bear thee and all thy aspil y thougtts awav 
The rock has lain there imagination cannot co npass how many tho 
sand year When Moses smote the Egyptian it was lying ther 
When David ru! din Israel it was stll there ' When Cyrus fell ori 





the Sevthian—when Lysander fought at A 


os—when Attila mare} 
ed on Rome—when Luther thundered against it—this piece oti 
scrutable matter lay there as it does now! If it could think—; 
perchance it mav—what would be its thought of thee By it, the 
art but the insect of a moment! Thou wilt grow old and wither 


—thy limbs will fall to pieces—thy eves lose their power—t 


senses fail—and not the tinge on this rock w change its col 

not a wrinkle on its surface ' The storm will beat upo t—cent 
Fe > i 7 » ae nat 

ries will roll over ic oW er cold will do its worst—a thous 

summers will pour on it their liquid fire—the conquerour will driv 

his car over it—a thousand generations will come and go by it—v« 


no death—no decav ! Perhaps, ten or twenty thousand vears hence. 
some other blooming bov will lay his hand where thine is now, a: 


make these same retlections 








len thousand vears' What a thought '— nd yet, wher past 
they are nothing ! There re a world of things which they will mak« 
no tmpression on This same sunshine will be as soft, as warm, 
smiling, as tender The earth will be as fresh and teeming is ( 
with new grass and dding flowers. Yonder very clouds w 
roll their bright shapes thre 1 neavel \ der g rock Ww 
lie there against the sky The air will breat ¢(, ae it does now, 
the self-same odours, and whisper as murmuringly. Yon river w 








steal by the bank of green with that graceful n 





admire; and its flowing waves will thus 1 

light There will shine Orion's Belt, and 

des, and Mars with his dark iire, and Venus, soft and pure as to-day 
And these very hills and meadows, and scattered stones—and t 
fair moon—vet sad—vet ut speaking vet soothing to the tho chit 
hearts which will come after us—with those very sliadows upon he 
spotted disk—alwavs beautiful—always the same Time, to he: 


He Will neve 


never harm one of her golde 


as a lover. He goes with her on her starry journey 


dim her peacetul smile He will 


beams! Is it only to man that thou art a destroyer, ol: Time SEDLE 


SERIES OF RETROSPECTION, 


AN ENGLISH YEOMAN 














er 
The mettle of your pasture.”—Shekspea 

Tue pride of England is her veomanrv: a manly class residing 
the country ; ma uning a moderate independence by their ind 
trv, and in general cultivators of the soil; who hold a rank betwee 
the gentlema ind th peasant 

Thev are charactenzed by a d sturdy be g: liv 
wholesome and abunda hosprts out parade nd spread the 
homely t substant oard with a manly and earty welcor 
tit t und wit e tree trom hun ’ o the io 

Such composed the neighbourhood of Middleton, among wt 
mv friend Patterso lispensed the harmonious mterchanges betwee 
feudal l and f 

Part of s¢ ly infe id bee mentin service of the familv oft 
present proprietor of Middleton-Hall, who was s ed to rega 

mm i compan t pa = held 
in proto ae 4vbscnuce, a crso eK ‘ stens @ mastcr 
wust and do ha 

He formed a portrait worthy t per of a creat « s 
ware the strong inatcations in ail his lineaments, that a biog 
need scarcely have been appended to characterize s career 


With but little early education he possessed strong natural sens¢ 


tact and address; sterling honesty, buovant spirit and independence 
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and through an adventurous life, during which he often embroiled 
himself by the indulgence of his game qualities, preserved the friend- 
ship of families of the highest distinction, and received in mature age 
the stewardship of Middleton- Hall 


This estate flourished beneath his management, rivalling the coun- 



































tv im the prod iction of cattle of the choicest breeds, and horses dis- 
tinguished for blood and bone, and fleetness, in which his pudgment 
exce lled that of any man I have known 
His life from the cradle had been a series of practical experience, 
eminently fitting him for the station he now held; d as Vas a 
striking specimen Oo! his class, a few particulars of fis ¢ er and 
character may be not irrelevant 
Patterson was the s vf a worthy veoman, the cultivator of a few 
acres, but was leit by the death oi his parents, while he was vet 
mere child, ler the guardiansh pe a incie who had long et 
chief trainer of the stud of the late Earl Fitz William, and « ve 
1 confidence of that excellent noblen 
At an age wht other « re were i leading-st gs, he was 
cased in loose smalis and gatters | t into the stables, where 
first learnt to hand » and bandace levs, an unportant but 
lesson in the art of grooming When a litte larger he was traines 
to the gallops, a d soon bet ea thoro n wckev, rid races 1 
iis lordship at Doncaster, be r of that light we t suitec I 
olts and fillies, announced inthe racing ¢ sca a fe ‘ 
lhe stables of Earl Fitz W liam were poiuited out lo hit tsw 
om, a hittic Yorkshire village on the borders of the estate, mt . 
Patterson drove me tandem in a gig about t tv vears s ‘ ent 
to these events 
] was amused at the listless dexterity w which he wielded his 
long tandem whip, as he pulled » at an ancient stabling of so 
stone. occupying three sides of a hollow square, and fel to a revery 
« There,” said he, * ves, there it s,° pointing with his whip to 
hav-loft window from which he had made a desperate leap, to escape 
a horsewhipping trom his un le, for having overridden a hne hors« 
been told to exercise 
air of alestractio n winch he seemed to repent lus bovish 
folly, pres nted n in a new light to me: for it was a rare indu 
rence, his motto being, “ never look back, a d his conduct Vavs 
straight forward through the scrapes mto which lis buoyaney had 
often led him 
fhe revery was but an instant Jerk up his . compress 
y magick, into them pst sprite ce ds actio ofl 
their movements ‘ N ed ough the v e to ro 
his cousin, son to tie SUW cie,t er \ ( 
iccessor to his father as t er to the present « 
yusin welcomed us with hearty hospitality, " 
portraits of the noble famuly erved, and ¢ 
horses winners of the most distinguished stakes at Doncast Bs 
ind New-Market, with a printed history of t i © and per 
formances In each frame 
A cold joint and foaming flagon were placed betore us, and | was 
entertained by the cordiality with w i these two ¢ ckevs ex- 
vanged inte renee, and re-rode their early races 
* What became of our comrade Dick K ou red P 
terson. ** He that was all sail and s 
* What, devil Dick! why, S re Foljam’s horse Av che ‘ 
with him ¢ torew him ove ead on the Doncaster course 
mst as he reached the w ost } broke s ck in a pitty 
He had a tamous tur ( t ist « ‘ the race ll \ 
ds sand silk CKHEV-Ca ( s cotl es try 
the process I cracking Of Whi} MM ced like Gist ‘ 
fmusketry ver his ive 
‘And Bob G con, that huge feeds eat a sue 
a mea 
‘Poor B ( ia tendency to cor ene so thev a te 
n OV s va wa creat rac i ‘ ar y sweat 
an oven reduced fis weigh a stone 1 elght-and-torty rs 
lis skin folded round hu flannel waist He rode the 
earl’s Aeronaut, and won a hard race by halta rr But hist 
ng and sweating threw him to an atrophy Lhe went off a 
months like the snuff of a candk 
After a sigh to the memory of these two comrades, tf v fe nite 
chuckling gh as Patterson ad out the spot w s severe 
uncle took his sta to review the yvaliops md a e st ct 
rected by word of mouth, would rl his crabstick w 
aim at each jockey that dissat i, as lt ‘ ‘ us 
circuit 
At the age ol seve 6 » Pate son's well-t cd wor 
onus had rendered n. in defiance of the art of t © tie 
average of jockey weight He withdrew theretore race 
yurse, and thro the good offices of } ‘ ‘ situa 
tion of under-stew iin the wide Gon i Ola lady ! 
Here he grew into high favour and led a jocund Lp with the 
orning su ia oy health and vigour an ove acy bie il 
bore him to the remotest parts of the dom ‘ ri 
the fox hunt, com vw © rising scion of the use. NOW 
the possessor of Middleton-Ha \\ vA cust to view hin 
8 lavo te co 1 S Ox ( 
y 4 ivs iv, We ! ‘ ‘ s ‘ 
deep chest. compact | atte . 
pwn to advantage small ¢ es W s OF ers 
draw upon him the matter es « K-eve ts tis 
while the heart of manv a cottage damsel would beat faste rains 
r corset as he halted at the porch S IDaO ga or saun- 





produced at length such discord in the household and im his custo- 


that on and 


mary haunts, that 





Patterson had to relinquish his situat 


the coach for York to consult his uncle in relation to jus future plans 
Walking one evenmg m the environs of that ancient city, and 
passing the gate of an eccent K ut eman, connected w the 
fuimuy he had st ieft, his attemt vas rae j K ot s 
completely at a stand with a restive 1 ‘ horse l \ 
were watched by a tall, gentlemaniike t re, Wre ) 
est pitch of ervous excitement at the dis¢ t re of ali his . 
vy this ferv Bucs ulus, who €Xcla i | ‘ 





Patterson seized the oppe ty. a ‘ Mr. + ( 
sea ~ t s bea rv Crive it ‘ 
Why Mr. Sorrell, reg wis “ 
t e Patter: Get « 1, Patterso 
Patters waited permiss cKIN ‘ 
‘ tas . yeu : « Was vy the s ‘ 
said to the s who were out him, * Leavy t 
t i CAS WETE »s ert t i Patters Vus thes 
He roe to ‘ ct me ‘ OV ce. dis 
= ved t cus i * 
7 et { Mrs ‘ : 
] e one <« ‘ k le \ a @ t 
. i ‘ ey ‘ i 
‘ ‘ 1’ ‘ 
" cate OV * 
Hi ’ ee . ‘ Fi Mr & 
rell, wi ‘ ‘ t ri K i ‘ 
Tress 
] t \ c ol ¢ \ ent, a | 
Yo st come ve ‘ 
‘lea 
* You can't! why net 
«1 wo t pute \ V, sir, 1 \ tat l 
“N : \ i > ( ecet to 
shon s prony ut i ive 
\ com t ( as ( ‘ ‘ 1 « 
‘ ty s atter vas s 
lew «¢ = Mr a ‘ 
lle wa en the direc ‘ ‘ \ 
\ Mrs 
' s services. He was precise and 81 
i r t ‘ 4 \ 4 
\t ‘ the! " 
i te 1 ¢re t ten were ¢ ‘ ‘ ru ‘ ‘ 
= atte t, att ‘ t CxS t ‘ , 
hdl he « ew ‘ bs ao that 
‘ ‘ was t Wh Ope: Mr. S 
1 t te The horses I i ere : 
s ) \ }’ 7 ws 
. e} ‘ " 
‘ i tt e¢ no t ? ‘ 
‘ \ ! ‘ Tin vere ¢ k ‘ 
( ‘ ‘ cam, a 
W hue ‘ eh " ‘ " ‘ 
cle \“ th cow 4 t tow ‘ 
t ‘ \ ‘ Ait t 4 ‘ > 
" ‘ t ) thee t ‘ 





ens d ¥ Wis Hk ‘ I ‘ 
ea ‘ o present ¢ silver waite ‘ st it 
5 ster w slizht shake of the ‘ 1 dete ‘ ‘ 
it th as! ‘ is to say a— v ne tha 
| ‘ { cc st { ch et eg throe , the | ‘ 
‘ e ¢ ‘ pre ( ) ‘ i ’ a} 
versations W ' But « Parte vas res 
‘ ‘ Mrs tl we t | erst ndem t 
‘ vo ‘ ‘ 
Ore mor early | ed e of tempes | 
, ) s silve ‘ loos ‘ 
t eare ‘ nee covert . cot 
~ ve ln iw . ‘ t 
( whe ie { ‘ ‘ ( of Mr S 
‘ tecte ‘ ‘ 
veste 2 f his ‘ arian ‘ 
Mr. Sorre 1-TOO 
aN 4 { ‘ ry 4 ‘ | ‘ 
t ‘ Patte dw ‘ 
‘ 
\ s ek wast iy . . edt 
. 
i ‘ m f ‘ dk It 
s t é one ¢ eot } ers 
‘ is ‘ t ‘ if rhe} 
rent is t ce e bene the neate or: ’ 
nos Wilh the me nye ruavic u 
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to throw his pistol into the scale. In the case in question, Mr. 
R whom the baron met in a certain set where he had 
access, was famous for his good dinners, from which the baron was 
always left out. Weary of this, he called one day on Mr. R.... and 
spread hia credentials, such as they were, before him, by way of re- 
moving suspicions which, he said, he had heard R. . . . had expre ssed, 
and against which he made a laboured argument. He left his pa- 
pers and desired they might be returned, with a note expressive of 
the impression they produced; but R.... returned them in a blank 
envelope. The baron thereupon sent a challenge, which was left at 
the door, as if it had been an invitation for dinner. Mrs R. . aa 
opened it, and immediately replied vo it as follows—“ Sir: Your 
note is received. My husband will not have anything to do with 
you, under any circumstances; but whenever you produce official 
proof that you have been aid-de-camp to Prince Blucher, as you 
say, I will fight a duel with you myself. Mary R. 


BEING AT SIXES AND SEVENS. 


One story suggests another; and to stories about duels, there is 
no end. We will make an end of telling them, however, with one 
from Boston, where, we are told, there is a correspondence going on 
sull, which began ten years ago with a challenge. Mr. A., a bache- 
lor, challenged Mr. B., a married man with one child, who replied 
that the conditions were not equal—that he must necessarily put 
more at risk with his life than the other-—-and he deelined. A year 
afterward, he received another challenge from Mr. A., who stated 
that he, too, had now a wife and child, and he supposed, therefore, 
the objection of Mr. B. was no longer valid. Mr. B. replied that he 
now had two children; consequently the inequality sull subsisted. 
The next year Mr. A. renewed his challenge, having now two chil- 
dren also; but his adversary had three. This inatter, when last 
heard from, was still going on, the numbers being six to seven, and 
the challenge yearly renewed. 





CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 


THE FIRST PLAY OF SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


‘Tmery vears ago, Mr. Knowles, the well-known author of ** Vir- 
ginius” and * The Love-Chase,”’ was an obscure actor, or rather 
5 , 
singer, at Waterford, in Ireland. He and his wife were at that ume 
members of Cherry's company, and it was there he first became ac- 
quainted with Kean Knowles was even then an author He pro- 
duced, at this period, a drama, in which Kean filled the principal part 
Never having been published, 


It was called ** Leo, or the Gipsy 
it would now, if entire, be an object of considerable interest. It 
would have been curious to have seen how the most successful dra- 
matick writer of the day entered upon his literary career. Unluckily, 
we are not able to show this satisfactorily. We have, indeed, a por 


‘ 


the first three acts—in our possession; but the 


vion of the play 
interest increasing generally in the later acts, 1 would be unfair to 
receive our extracts as a true sample of what Mr. Knowles was, 
even at this time, capable ol accomplishing 


LEO, OR THE GIPSY 


The dramatis persona consist of a certain Sir Walter ; (a Jus- 
tice ;) Ferdinand, his supposed son; Helen, his niece; and a band 
of gipsies, the principal of whom are Leo; (who loves and is beloved 
by Helen ;) his friend Huge, who loves the gipsy girl Cloe, but is 
slighted by her for the sake of Ferdinand ; and Cloe herself. ‘The 
rest are the gipsy king, and a set of fellows without mark, but hav- 
ing the significant titles of Long Jack, Merry Tom, Black Robin, ete 

After an introductory scene, wherein Sir Walter drives away one 
of the old gipsies, who is in the act of approximating to the pantry, 
Lev and his friend Hugo are seen. Cloe, the gipsy girl, has just 
passe d across with Ferdinand, and Leo calls to his companion— 


Leo. Thou mayest advance 

Hugo. What's to be done? You see 
She takes him toward the wood! My heart's on fire. 
I mark’d her looks. Her eye did meet again 
As she perused him. On her cheek I saw 
Warm blushes pass; and, as she spoke, methought 
Her sweet voice sweeter grew! ‘This 1s the cold 
And wishless maid my passion could not win. 
Follow me, Leo! 


Leo Hold! you meditate 
Some rash and dreadful thing 
Hugo Where is't they go* 


Into the close and overhanging shade, 
Where none shall list their kisses, or perceive 
Their fast embraces twine. Oh! at the thought, 
I feel my heart to move within my breast, 
As from its seat ‘twould leap. I'll murder him! 
Leo. I will not let you go. 
Hugo Reiease me, Leo! 
Leo. Then here I break with thee 
Hugo What dost thou mean? 
Leo. V'll prowl with thee for prey. ‘The roost or fold 
I'll rifle with thee ; or the snorting sty; 
Or scale the granary ; or strip the hedge ; 
Or what thou wilt beside that lawful is. 
Unnatural—for cowards or for friends— 
That thou shalt do alone 
Hugo. Well, let it pass 
Leo. Besides, thou wrong’st the girl. She is not one 
For wantonness, but coy and well advised 
Doubtless (as in these troubled times we've seen 
Before) it is some worsted chief, who seeks 
The shelter of our wood, tll better chance 
Refits him for the fray 


Hugo No more. To-night 
What shall we do’ 
Leo Dost thou not think it looks 


Bad weather! “Tis the quarter of the moon— 
We'll have some sport to-night. ‘The drowsy loons 
Will fast their doors betimes, and, heavy from 
Their crackling hearths, to their sound slumber hie 
Before the tenth hour chime 


The next scene exhibits the gipsy king encircled by his petty- 
larceny crew, in the centre of a wood. From his address to them, 
we gather that he is holding a bed (or bank) of justice. 


King. Sons of the woods! Wild living men that choose 
Apart from common civil wights to dwell, 
A free and roving tribe, and pitch your house 


Who never feel the sun, nor list the wind,— 

Free and familiar with the elements,— 

A hardy and a merry living race,— 

Your king attends to do you right and favour. 
All. Hail to the gipsy king! 


After this ensue divers accusations and recriminations between 
Tom and Robin, and between Jack and Kate, which are in the 
comick vein. ‘The following is a specimen of how the delicate busi- 
ness of courtship 1s managed in the woods 


Jack. Last Whitsun eve, she came and courted me, 
As I was standing by the alehouse tap, 
With my flowered tankard by me : much she praised 
My make, my feature and my cunning eye ; 
And of a thrifty housewife’s comfort spok 


Who by her side a handy helpmate finds ; 





Then counted to me, from her worsted purse, 
Ten silver shillings and nine sixpences, 

Which, with her jackass, would her dowry be. 
But well I knew her tricks—so drank my ale 


In the next scene, Leo brings Hugo near to the residence of his 
mistress, tells him the story of his love for Helen, and places him on 
the watch. With the exception of a few pretty lines (one of which 
‘** None but the morning bird and I were up,” 


reminds one of Richard's, ** Be stirring with the lark!) there oc- 
curs nothing here which illustrates Mr. Knowles’s talent. ‘There is 
a song, however, hereabouts, (we cannot, from the mutilated state 
of the manuscript, say precisely where,) which we take the liberty to 


insert 


The boat had heard the pilot's * hail,” 
The oars were ready, and the wind 
Was sporting with the loosen'd sail, 
That longed to leave the shore behind; 
When William press’d the lp ag 
That never lover press‘d but he— 
That never lover press’d tll then— 
And left his Emina for the sea 






He did not find a watery grave 
Unharm'd he stood the rising gale; 
Unharm'd he rode the swelling wave, 
And smiling furl'd his faithtal sail 
But him, that winds and waves would spare, 
Relentless love no pity bore ; 
For William's heart was fond as e’er, 


But Emma !—Emma lov'd no more 


Sir Walter, apprehensive that his niece may be lured away by the 
wood-rangers, 





“Thou hast been listening to the gipsies here ; 
he boy I found thee with, and ancient hag, 


Have filled thy thoughts with folly—” 





resolves to remove her to a distant part of the country 

Before this is effected, Leo contrives to enter nto Helen's cham- 
ber by means of a ladder, and, after a long discussion, prevails on 
her to elope with him into the wilderness. His eloquence runs after 
the following pleasant fashion 


Leo. Fly with me to the woods! <A holy man, 
Who loves me as a son, will make us one, 
Soon as the morning dawns ] rescued him 
From murder once. Fly with me to the woods! 
I'll lodge thee in a mossy cabin, sweet 
And dry, that in a honeysuckle bower 
I’ve made, among a group of evergreens 
There will be room enough for you and me; 
And we shall lead a life of jov and love 
I'll hunt for thee, and catch 
I can outbound the deer. Tl! bring thee trout 
And salmon from the clearest streams, that run 
Over bright pebbles and the moss-green weed, 
And kill thee birds of every quality ; 
And thou shalt live as bless’d as love can be 


thee venison 





We are happy in being able to state that the eloquent lover is 


successtul 
The second act commences with an interview between Leo and 
Hugo, in which the latter, after reminding Leo that they had always 
been comrades, sharing alike benefits and privations, and that he, 
| Hugo, had aided Leo in rescuing his bride Helen, demands that the 
other should render him service in return, by murdering his rival 
We give the main part of the scene. 


Leo. Now, Hugo, speak ! 


Hugo 
Danger and booty we have shared alike, 
Through sunshine, and through rain—through storm and calm, 
Stull hand-in-hand we've goue. In an old tower, 
That was the raven’'s house, we've lodged at night, 
Or in the open field together slept, 
Under no better pent-house than the hedge, 
Or branch of an old solitary tree! 
Has it been so or not! 
Leo Tt has been so 
Hugo. We've been pursued, and I have kept the hounds 
At bay, while thou hast borne the booty off 
The like upon oceasion thou for me 
Hast done. No obligation—each alike— 
Neither in the other's debt alone, yet both 
Indebted. ‘Thus far equal we had gone, 
| Till—yesternight 
Leo Well, Hugo? 
Hugo Yesternight 
Thou wert my debtor in so rich a pledge, 
As thou hast left but one way to redeem 
Leo. Tell me that way 
Hugo When thou didst totter and— 
(Though at the time, the cry did burst upon us,) 
Breathless wert forced to set thy burden down, 
Across my neck the lovely prize I swung. 
Nor stopped for pale nor hedge, tll far behind 
I left the faulting pack ! 
Leo T own it, and 
Would pay thee with my hfe 


We have been comrades long 
} 


has not beea heard of; and we believe t! 


any stage, 


Thy life !—Thy life 
Why dost thou turn away! 


Hugo. 
I do not ask. 
Hear me! 
Leo I listen 
Hugo 
Who robb’d thee of thy Helen 
Leo By his death ; 
For Helen's heart is mine 
Hugo Ay! is it so 
And think’st thou unre quited love is nothing ? 
A waxen taper’s flame, that with a sigh 
You may blow out! By heaven, the happy fool 
That feasts upon the lip he loves, a touch— 
A sunple I 
Wine i riots | 
He is the proper subject of the god, 
And he alone His heart—his brain—his nerves 


Confess the thrall, and all his frame is fire ! 


How should he atone 


? 


touch can Oniv have ol that, 








a slighted lover's breast 





E’en such a one am I 
Leo What wouldst thou, Hugo? 
Hugo. This morning, when I rose, from restless sleep, 
With troubled dreams, a fever tortured me, 
And to the cool and limpid brook I ran, 
With parching thirst. Upon the grassy bank 
A female lay along. “T'was Cloe, listless 
Of my approach ; her jetty hair unuied— 
ler bosom loosely hid, at d lavouring 
With s ohs, that as she heaved them, thi ker seemed 
To grow. ‘Transfix’d I stood, and gazed, until 
Her ly s becan to move. Oh! then I heard 
A sound that all my sense suspended, and 
The current sto} pd ot inv impetuous blood 
Had I then 
A weapon in my reach, the sweetest hps 


It was Ars name she murmured 

That ever quivered with a sigh of love, 

I would have c lc SCC 

He then proceeds to invite Leo to murder Ferdinand. Leo de- 
ver, threatening to betray 
the secret of Helen's retreat to her pursuers, Leo is obliged to give 
the murder, and tracks Ferdinand 
accordingly into the forest. ‘The rest of the act 1s consumed by 


some dialogue between the inferiour gipsies ; after which Helen en- 


clines this pleasant proposal; but the ot! 





a seeming consent to undertake 


counters Cloe, and they together go in search of Leo, now the hus- 
band of the 


the recesses of the forest, explains to him the jealousy and bloody 


y 
former. In the meantime Leo entices Ferdinand into 


intentions of his comrade Hugo, and breaks to him his intention of 
up Clee to his friend. This condition is 
which, Leo in the end agrees to convey 





saving him if he will give 


reyected >; “wtwithstanding 
his intended victim to a place of security, and to bring the gipsy gurl 
1 order that the 


The ac- 
ch the hero of the piece gives of the place of refuge wi! 


to him, r marriage may be solemnized. 





count v 
bear extracting 


Leo. Down in a glen an ancient ruin lies 
It was an abbey once, with spacious aisles— 
With cells and chambers, and long passages 
Winding about, and opening here and there,— 
Some on the floor, and others under ground, 
W ith ivv, how, wit 
Its roofless walls, wild bners, and shrubs, and weeds 


Inhabit 


hin and out o’ergrown 





In the pelting ram may come! 
The wind unhind'red through its chambers go, 
And aught, that fancies it, pass in and out 
Without a question! [| will take you there, 
And in a place unknown to mortal, save 
Myself, bestow thee 





Another gipsy scene succeeds ; in which Long Jack, who was to 
have married his comrade Kate, excuses himsel! to his two friends 
(Tom and Robin) for the non-performance of the wedding, explain- 
ing that Kate, with the best intentions, had set out for church, but 


expected impediment had occurred 





that an 


* Within a hundred yards of church, 

sy the way-side a white-washed dwelling stood, 
With glasses, shrivelled lemons, painted jugs, 

And flower-pots looking through the window panes, 
And ona poplar tree before the deor, 

Upon a board, a painted pot of ale, 

The froth as white as chalk.” 


These attractions are too much for the intended bride, who, step- 


ping into the * white-washed dwelling’ above mentioned, very 
lily found herself incompetent to attend to any other concerns 


speed 

' 
during that day The marr age seems to be postponed sine dre. And 
here the manuseript stops! The last part of the third act, and the 
whole of the fourth and fith acts, are, we believe, irrecoverably lost 


The drama of * Leo” was performed with great success at Wa 
terford. Kean played the principal character with such effect, and 
so enurely to his own satisfaction, that, when be went to London in 
1814, he wished to make his debut in * Leo,” at Drury-lane. The 
play could not be found; and he therefore burst upon the town, as 
everybody knows, m the cl} ter of Shylock 
"he success of play of Mr. Knowles inflamed Kean’s ambi- 
tion. He, too, felt a desire to become an author—* an Arcadian ;”’ 
and, accordingly, without loss of time, he set to work and manvfac- 
tured a little af h songs, etc., which was 
presented to the manager, acted for our tragedian’s benefit, (on his 
second visit to Waterford.) and—verv spec dily forgotten We con- 
clude that he set some value upon it, as he transmitted it by post to 
t formed, with its large 





1aVe 








er-piece, in two acts, wit 


Miss Tidswell, who was then in London 
loose writing, its obliterations, its amendments, and tts stout covers, 
a packet of very formidable appearance. Miss Tidswell, to whom 

1, accompanied by a demand of several pounds ster- 
Since that time it 
iat the very name of it ts lost 





it was presel ted, 





r postage, rejecte d it without ceremony 


THE DRAMA. 


A new pervrante.—Of the huncreds of * first appearances on 
* of * young gentlemen,” few have been successful—and 
fewer sull have arrived at any eminence in their profession. Fe- 
males, on the contrary, seldom fail. If they do not become cele- 
brated, they are, at least, to use a theatrical phrase, ‘* respectable” 


In this city, the success of Alice Darvill—a much more euphonious 
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name, by the way, than the adopted one of Miss Missouri—is well 
known. In Philadelphia, people have hardly recovered from the 


tever of attractron into which they were thrown by the perform- 


ance of “La Petite Au before her sister, Miss Marv Eliza- 





beth Maywood, also claims their approval. From an enthusiasuck 


description of her debut at the Chestnut-street Theatre, on the nig 


of her benefit, we make these extracts 


























” She has d fir “J pre rson, a « k ar d beantif | black eve, aciear 
and musica! Vuice, a speaking, dsome face, and a lady-like de- 
portment, with a firm and right bearmg. Such requisites are 
rarely seen ; and with the r es ve may predict a career ¢ 
houvur and renown. After the « 
first entrance had m some 1 
spoke freely, and sang averse of an old so ina soft, full voice, 
that went at Once to the he: das sh jarac. 
ter, her performance became | of teres " 
exceeding|y pat ticK 0 ed, and the ‘ 
cult scene with the spectre, tov er with ) i 
she recognises her lather, were strongly ma sv 
with the audience, who applauded her after ill she 
appeared, led on bv her father, who, with great feeling, thanked 
them for their approbation of his « 1. In fact. it was the best first 

arance, (with the exception of that of her sister La Petite A 
r ) we have ever seen, and was, in theatrical phrase, a decided hit 


PARK THEATRE 


The opera of the Siege of Rochelle is a heavy, dull, com plicated 
piece—badly performed, and not worth witnessing 

La PETITE auGUSTA.—T he extraordinary performance of this be- 
witching little fairy in the Sylphide, is the theme of universal praise 
She quite bothers the eriticks, who scem to have relinquished the 
usual nmplements of therr trace —stop watches, squares, compasses, 
pl mmb-lines, and all—and to have assumed the poet's lvre, with which 
to pour forth their duleet harmonies Augusta Is, indeed, a wor 
derful child. She is the first American girl who has won applause 
in the ballet. A brilliant professional career is before her; and, if 


> bud—of the fruit bv the blos 


we may prophecy of the flower 
som—she will be second to none of the votaries of Terpsichore 
But should she disappoint the promise of her dawn, and not display 
in the woman those charms which now fascinate 


that she were once more a child—that the 


* Rose would sliut, and be a 





THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


The new drama entitied Ernest Maltravers, founded upon Mr 


B ilwer’s novel, continues to be as attr tive as ever at tie Na- 





tional Theatre. ‘This is owmg to the admirable manner which the 
piece has been produced by the management—the appropriate se« 
nery and costume—the fine acting ol Wallack and Har d the 
extraordinary powers * displayed by t voung debutante, who has so 
excited universal attraction In saving this, we mean no disre 


spect to the author, who has ce rtainly produced a drama of intense 


in its language and situations. But, excellent as the 


interest, bot! 


piece undoubtedly is, tt could not have met with so great success, 
unaided by the master-spirit that directs the stage Mr. Wallack. 


during his mar wreme Oo! the National ] eatre, has ex ed a i 


rable taste and tact im the produ tion ¢ every prece that has beer 


brought out at that establishment. Besides being, in his own line, 
confessedly the best actor on the English stage, his talents asa stage 


manager are fully equal to his histriomick alulities. Consequently the 





spectator has a perfect adaptation of costume and scenery to the 
tume and character represented—his good taste is never shocked by 
anachronisms, nor is he obliged to call upor stion to supply 
difficiencies of knowledge or blunders of } t. For instance, 





in a Roman tragedy, the City-Hall of New-York ts not erected on 
the Appian Way, 1 


low-tailed coat and a pair of tight inexpressibles. But all is in 


r does an orator spout in the Forum with a swal 

monious combination; showing that the eve of an artist has directed 

the arrangement and preserve d, as it were, the faintest lights and 

shades of the picture. But we were writing of Ernest Maltravers ; 

and we improve the opportunity to say a few words about the author, 
’ ’ 


Louisa H. Medina, who is a remarkably clever woman; and we are 


that she has written in the space of five years no 


surprised to learn 





less than thirty-four successful dramas. ‘These embrace a wider 


range of subjects than has been attempted by any other modern dra- 
matist. Some of them have been played for sixty consecutive nights, 
and all of them distinguished by marks of publick approbation. There 
is much of interest in her history. She is of Spanish origm. ‘The 


cacoethes scribend: manifested itself at a very early pe riod of her life 





although she was not s e the propensity. She was in- 


structed, on the contrary, in the ick studies of algel 








metry, as well as in the Latin ruage Her vouth was } 


Spain and France pv Pertugal under the 





ivs” of Paris in 








tvranny of Miguel, and to the eve ( ree ¢ 
1830, she was an eve ess some degree a sufferer 
Seven years ago she came to this count During this peried, be 
sides the dramas we have referred to, she has cor tributed volumes 
of prose and verse to periodicals of the day—an instance of indus 





try almost unexampled, when we take into consideration that she was 














during a part of that period emy oved in the imstruction of vouth 
Her power of composition is said to be astonishingly rapid. She is 
partial to startling and ter catastrophes Her knowles 0 
stage effect is very great, and there is an impassioned ardour in her 
poetry, which enhances the thrilling interest of her peces. ft has 


been objected to them that theirstory departs from that of the nove ls 
on which some of them are based; and this objection, as we think, 
redounds to her praise, for it is an evidence of the fertility of her in- 
vention—which is one of the highest attributes of true genius 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


It would please us to gratify the young lady whe ssgns herself ** Celestina,” but 














tf her story is, a ¢ says, founds t. th the m " . 
publishing wt. If the ladies and gen who engag nth 
were tdentified, tt maght occasion ton tn tu 
“HH. 1. T.’s” verses, “ occa y the e we Be 
bie. They are tn the ballad order. There is considerable pathos tn this stanza 
“The rude and ruthless captain st 
A ved a swore t a i 
If s S 
There are some pretty thoughts in “I ‘s” Jone-ditty. Calling a gi 
oa sou lea Ss, w a nice fits not from S 
The verses, addressed I e first stea at across the Atial k 
nphonious, though not splendid Take, for wmstance 
“ As rock i the waves u est 
W spra nd thee t ‘ 
lw wha sw sa 
! we ‘ 
[ * Res s t< , - ’ 
i ‘ i t ng M 
“ have NO palren 1 i 
“The f “ < it heresy t k 
A ves 4 nN ‘ 
This idea, abstracted from a poem of fifty stanz is certainly « " 
I s ‘ 1 silve 3 
\ ea ‘ 
S ‘ t shave washe the s s 
An g em ¢ , 
VW stre tenr « € *s g subsect. but mon 
7 t t ’ , 
row f ” ' ’ at r ” 
ag Ca M n “ nole 
n nfusion'—we mu 4 
s l \ \ na Cle atra s ‘ 
Agnes ( , Lucy." end“ S us 0 | 
2¢ , I d corresy y ese nf et 
gen epre nf 
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will be removed to No. | Barelay-street, bemg the first store 
< i sand el ‘ shine the new Ame Hotel, v 

Ss how neariv co eted Subse s who end lo ¢ ‘ ‘ 
residence, will | se leave notice tice 

Gramte ¢ ' We visited a few days since a fine nite 
1 rrv ano two n sa ve (x Sprig, on the banks of the Hus 
son River We were s rpr sed at fine in immense bed of 

ea | stone I t, apparently, to allord materials for the e« 
struction ol cr 8 e as New-York It appears to us « 
a superior quality to that of which the Astor-House is built Th 
advant s i WwW easy distance ott city, ¢ 
be too | ( ‘ and we were glad to learn t Mr W 
B. Howard, and other enterprising capitalists, have formed the 
scives into a ¢ vi the | pose of working tt Since granite 
is decidedly preferable to marble asmuch as rains improve instead 
of mar g its beauty, d su h less expensive It seems prepos 
terous to go tlwa eat deal ¢ tr e to procure the itter mate 
shen t former nea ! ! We learn t it Is conte 
piated to t la ' e otf 1 Spring a neat Lyceum « this 
elegant stone " d t w form a prominent re the 
view of all who v¢ s great highway of the nation 


“ The Sunbeam Part I London: G Berger This ts new 


} ‘ flue ’ i L? . on 
and “eat jo il of Literature, published weekly, and illustrated w 

' t ‘ ! ' flor ¢ { 

or sic It is ge pon e plan and alter the f ‘ ol 


the New-York Mirror—from which we observe that nearly a clear 


moiety of its contents Is cenre 7, without any acknowledyment 
We shall not part irly quarrel with this, seeing that the second 
paper in number one ts an ‘u onsidered trifle’ of eur own, bor 
rowed (without leave) from the abovenamed periodical! There is 
enough of orginal matter in this publication to show that its cor 


ey choose t 


ductors have ampie ma/eriel, ul » use it, for an exce 


ent periodical Ihe musick ts a great advantage, and will recom 


mend * The Sunbeam’ to everybody 





The wve ls trom tie Liverpool Mail. We bears ch inflictions as 
are recorded in the paragr ch, as patiently as wecan. The trut 
we have no manner of objection to the E glish papers ppropriat 


any of the materials of the Mirror to their own especial advantage 
for, in sober verity, not to speak it profanely, the American editors 


do pilfer, (** conrey the wise it call,”) from them most abundantly 





This 1s all wrong Credit should be given on all occasions: and so 

ve sho every s ~ were it possible to ascertain to what 
y ' vled row tear P rhar 

ournais to acknowicdve our indebtednes erba S ho paper is more 


tre juently robbed of its contents than the New-York Mirror; 








“St ‘ t with a patient sh 
I i > t . ur tribe 
We have no fault »wever, to find with our lish contemporanes 
who are tar more ned to do us justice in this respect than our 
own untr ti I erary ct ents of this rnal e furnished 
at a very heavy expense; and, surely, if our orig ers are 
worth borrowing sources vlich they are derived is wort 


the plan and after the fashion of the New-York M 


r sin lar period als in Eng und; and it 





has sometimes 


pleasure te ns to observe how often our 








» and appearance, our title and arrangement, have been 


the fact, that it reflects more credit on the country than ourselves 


We trust that our readers will not think us vain; for we have ardu- 


The peculiar satisfaction we derive from this arises from ||. : 
\} The gardens. —Nablo ts making arrat 
i 


ously strived these many vears to make a periodical which, for both 


Ameniecat 


ntrinsick and ext sit merits, & ad do credit to 


h compliner 





tthe M ines t lies of E anal 
Who knows t it we Vv, t R, Victoria asa 
. = « 
t , OF THE NEW on 
Deak ™ As \ ire as » the es, I 
ve ihe v« \ i t rete etoi evil 
“ \ \ t re ' \ t ds of er 
: “ Vis there ¢ low w st ewe € more 
reeabit < \ vet lca ‘ ‘ ve ’ 
Phe : he , c ey 
eks \ or ’ t 
1 t ’ ‘ ' 
ive y over t £ ne 
er \ t cr eA s No I 
s ee ‘ we event i 
rance T me « r pre nee. s vet ( | ive 
ct ! my ‘ ore ‘ tel ’ 
‘ \ s ‘ t pia s l 
know 1 i t l t 1 pel 
yrne nes ereiv the P ‘ ‘ rrdott i 
Now ss ‘ 1 be i ‘ fo me than suc 
remedy, | ‘ shi 4 ‘ r nimveself to 
cespar es \ rwisdem ca f st ‘ ‘ expedient 
eat By s vou will ¢ ne dn ot 
‘ reaus t ( at ( ine t w“ 
\ r PMILY 
rhe case of “] s not mmon. The best advice w 
ve t ‘ rt } 
y ‘ ves is trea 
‘ l er t “ ‘ er} ‘ 
t one ' ‘ e pr er ott t one h \ 
we take | ‘ ug = cw ‘ ttle reason tk 
ene Vaine tf s n t 
‘ s ‘ ese t ot wl n 
ems to s / ( ‘ 
The H i | ( t stea ‘ led by ¢ 
NW ‘ her re rt eaves scily every 


vy ten oc i i ve ‘ ve er afl , 
wi ‘ | x t 
‘ t on tor the 
WECK W hen we ( that I! naer 1 fast 
‘ her « ‘ ‘ the nw roligrar 
‘ Lote we have recorded \ iwtw ieverybody 
~ There ‘ iM { ive itu 
‘ < m ft called 1 * Low 
der | ‘ be « ‘ 1 ve eance, and mu 











| = Proofs \ | ( el v novel, * Lowe 
. 1 t \ “ ha ‘ © from the a 
r to the Dear sit llow « ‘ that | have had no 
proofs of Love from you, since last Saturday I have waned with 
© 1 no ‘ Ve se, otc c. § 
lo the ove r ce face ‘ the Commer 
k—* One kind | bn we { i y yuired at 
4 musick-store I’ delplia The mi ' di been received 
Philade j Nii the t wasn et had the clerk heard 
of it The too, had made her 7 ise and was retiring 
shee sudde ! i, she said Oh! I forgot! * On 
d kiss before we pat N ‘ $ than done. The hand 
ome-lLooOnIT CiCTK 8} noe ver the « i d tbefure the lady 
ld exy ! had in ried to her sweet with @ *mack 
at nught have been heard much farth was 


Extrem complome , The C er Franca in trong 


I 
King Er est of Hanover's speech on the oper rot the States, cha 





cterizes sn estv s cloquence “as a ust eflort of stumdity and 
npudence f violence and deceptior calculated to excite univer 
sal indignaty against the constitutional jugg which des 
potism hopes to mystify some of the states of | rope 
An unanswerable question The philosophical correspondent of a 
country paper propounds the following, and eo s ts an answer 
If an unre e body strike an unmove body, what will be the 
nsequence 
Marriac erfraordinar Phe witty ed r of the Boston Morn 
” Post saves, that * ¢ of the Siamese ‘Twins has offered himself 


to Miss Afong Mc > We wonder if tus brother will © stand uj 


with tin. 








we, or the Mysteries his novel, t sequel to Ernest Mal 
travers, by Bulwer, has just been published by the Harpers 
The Allhion H Is the name of a new establishment at the 


corner of Park plac e and Brox 





ay 


rements fora brilliant scason 





+ 


The Astor-House—Is crowded with visitors. Business as reviving 
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CALL ME NOT INCONSTANT. 
WRITTEN BY R. GRAVES, JUN.—THE MOTIF FROM A GERMAN WALTZ, BY STRAUSS—ARRANGED AND PARTLY COMPOSED, FOR THE MIRROR, BY W. A. KING. 
aden 
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think not <a I'm ab - sent This faith-ful @ eaith. ful heart will change. 
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ll At Drurv-Lane, Charles Kean continues the attraction. Since he has Knowles and Miss Elp! instone are acting at Edinburgh. You mus: 
Miscellany. appeared as Sir Giles Overreach, and with considerable success. The | know that the Edinburgh fol ks are great criticks (in their own opimo! 
: newspapers, however, are discovering faults in his acting which they | One of them, when Mrs. 8; tdons 1 made her debut there, said, after the 
TiTteR-TaATTLR.—The editor of the Evening Star has a jewel in| did not mind at first. The truth us this: Charles Kean has a deeided | second act of Macbeth, © T hi uss is nae unco’ bad,” t v way of praise! 
his Liverpool correspondent. Dr. Mackenzie is the most agreeable | mannerism, Ww hich is made more and more palpable according as he is |) The Fd nburgh eriticks praise Miss Elphinstone’s acting as somet 
and industrious of newspaper letter-wniters. Every packet brings the seen in different characters His range of Ae tracters 18 Very lymited '! remarka ye per) ur ! The re is no truth in the report that Know !e 
Star a quantum suff of whipt-aviiabub, literary gossip, court-twattle Hamlet, Gloster, Sir Giles, Othello, Macheth, Lear, and one or two has anew dr ima ready for he stage. He is about delivering a lect 
, ad ’ a) ’ * more—and he does very great justice to these characters. But his before the Shakspeare Club of Glasgow, upon the dramatick poetry 
green-room chit-chat, and other trifles, just the things for a daily sheet, — aeting us the acting of imitation and practice—snch as anv clever man Greeee 
* Framed to lash up a few moments pleasantly, mht do after ten vears® leadine experience. I think his Hamlet the One way oranother, under Bulwer's act for ziving dramatists a rig 
Lest they linger in passing along.” best | ever saw, and | have seen Charles Young's. What | object to to remuneration for the use of their works, Knowles must be clear 
yo which we oceastonally draw for the amusement of our own - this—that a man like Charles Kean, who only performs six or seven ar’ w. ind lollars a year It is a pity he does not give uy 
alive The chile atetn ahieut the abies a , f th character and cannot pertorm a new one, should be rate by indis- and confine himself to writine. A warmer-hear rted man never bre at 
. ! on tre avout face, are roms ONE « « ermminatu Me pt aise, on a par with Macready, the Kean, Your Kem ‘ eope, ofa irties, like the mar 
doctor's recent lucubrations ble, and all the great, really great, actors who performed a vanety of Mr. and Mrs, Wood will appear at Liverpool immediately 
Wes snecess of the “ Lady of Lyons” is very great. The plot. in characters eee wih achieved new triumphs in new pieces The Mrs Alfred Shaw whose name you may see frequently mt 
® part—the mock marriage—does appear to treneh upon that of Te Kean goes to Edinburch for a short time He then _retums to Low English newspapers, as a's er of the very first class, deserves a 
Hones Moon, (one of the best comedies we have.) but not more | don. He has fifty pounds a nizht for forty nights t he isto give that she gets. Herstory is anodd one. She was a factory ¢ 
eo than the characte nef Cautious 1 Knowles’s ** Love Chase,” does | twenty additional nights for nothing. Thatis, he has thirty f cs ‘ . tur towns ! RSH Rochdale, | 
pon Shakspeare’s Beatrice, Th e lanenage and the construction per meht for sixty nichts, and it is called twothousand pounds for forty | @hG s € ‘ s ud a fine ee a ert 
of the plav earry it throngh It has } al lorlous suecess It will be nights, that he may boast of having fiftv pounds an tas his father SNe Is w Mrs. We ex t est y tiist We ive. | a 
published ina few days. [tus plawed now three niwhts out of four that had Ww eel within wheel, and vanity put oil on them tor “ \ i s > ‘ I Mrs. Alfred Shaw 
‘es, (it berg Lent.) ean be performed at the theatre. ‘1 en nachine work freely ' ‘ und the town was thr ed wi actory girls. 
has heen te see if She went privately, but was seen, ealled for lv Mr. W. J. Hammond ts now oeting at the Livernool Theatre H par Ss.) wi ~ e from Row e “to hear Peg Pos ss 
the andience, and would not 9 ent was pr ded by Celeste, who rs lterally cotmimeg mey 1 this co v hernew name, Mrs. A. 3 w, toey ad not echo 
It is really quite a nuisance that ? young woman cannot he allowed — trv She is to returnte America in October t ‘ er 
iffend i play, private y, wu erg anonoved by demandsto come We are puzzled to think whether the Mrs, Shaw, of w the Ar Mrs. W I “ ew \ e next Ss 
rward, stand up for the audience te view her, and courtesy half a riean papers speak so | lv. be the same Mrs. Shaw who was 
’ itimes to please them A repetition of such ealls is about the to the Liverpool Theatre. a e of vears ago The vil 
+! wav to prevent the queen's ¢ to the theatres at all Was a very pretty, Indy like actress, who certainty had a tw. but it P shed every Saturd at the rner of Nassau and Ar 
A new play by Sergeant Valeurd, will he bronght out mmedia was choked un bv affectatio She plaved Hamlet for her benefit. and Terms. Five Dollars ' pa na ses. in advance. A 
It . to he a tragedy, modelted quite iifferent| lit verv well, This Mrs. Shaw was in possess of as sweet av ‘ ters musthe tot t 
Another of Lord Ryron'’s dramas is to be prov \ sever | und, exeent Ellen Tree's { xv se our Mrs. Shaw and 
very probably the Two Foseazi ; yours are the same Scott & ¢ Printers, cor iJ e G streets 











